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LITERARY BLUNDERS. 


Of the many varied blunders to be found 
in literature, naturally fiction is the most 
prolific, and most often in the direction of 
anachronisms. Scott was extremely careless. 
In “ Waverley” a company of farmers dis- 
cuss certain agricultural practices at a period 
when such methods were unknown. In 
“The Betrothed” (to give but one other 
instance of Sir Walter’s carelessness, where 
many might be cited ) he erects a hewn fire- 
place in the dining-room of the Lady 
Ermengande three centuries before the first 
building of such chimneys. Dickens, in 
“ Barnaby Rudge,” makes a character praise 
Byron before that poet’s birth, as Byron 
himself has Faliero address a statue set up 





a hundred and fifty years after his death. In 
Victor Hugo’s “ Toilers of the Sea” a re- 
volver is offered for sale before revolvers 
were made. Conan Doyle has some one in 
“The White Company” allude to the great 
work of St. Thomas Aquinas long before 
that work was written ; he makes the Black 
Prince declare that he shall drive the Turk 
from Constantinople when the Turk had not 
yet captured that city ; another character in- 
troduced in that same delightful, but mis- 
leading, novel is the great Bertrand, who 
had been dead many years at the time of 
which the story tells. Longfellow’s “ Golden 
Legend” contains more than one such error. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Eleanor” tells us 
that an Englishman in 1869 saw those memo- 
rial tablets at Harvard actually unveiled in 
1876. Howells introduced the typewriter 
into “Silas Lapham” before it was due, as 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood did with “ Bern- 
hardt gloves” in her story, “A Trans- 
planted Rose,” in which the Prince Imperial 
sailed for Africa—that is in 1879— while 
the wrinkled glove came across seas with 
the great actress in 1882. Miss Yonge’s 
“Dove in the Eagle Nest” speaks of “the 
lawless Reiter or Lanzknecht,” regardless of 
the fact that the latter term belonged to a 
much later date, being moreover another 
than the former. In “ Treasure Island” the 
hero ran up the mizzen rigging of the 
schooner, although a topsail schooner in the 
eighteenth century did not have three masts. 
But then Mr. Stevenson also made the ves- 
sel shoot up into the wind on her helm be- 
ing put up! In “A Great Treason” Mary 


Hoppus did not seem to be aware that, til] 
long: after the time of which she wrote, a 
sloop-of-war might mean a brig or a ship, 
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but never a sloop. Conan Doyle was as 
reckless of times and seasons in “ Micah 
Clark” as in “ The White Company.” Some 
one picks up a falconet to examine the lock, 
although the falconet was then a small can- 
non, and with no lock. Carronades are 
likewise introduced long before they were 
known. 

Then there are such mistakes as that into 
which Mrs. Alexander falls in “ Maid, Wife, 
or Widow,” where a Prussian hussar officer 
shins up a tree —an impossible feat in the 
uniform supposed to be fastened with a but- 
tonhook, the patent leather boots, and in- 
numerable tags and laces. At a ball certain 
officers hang up their helmets in the vesti- 
bule ; yet hussars do not wear helmets, 
their headgear being a special feature of 
their outfit. It is merely amusing when 
Henry Seton Merriman says in “The 
Sowers” that a woman “held a petticoat by 
the selvage, which a male writer takes to be 
the lower hem.” And yet why shouldn’t “a 
male writer” ask for information? It may 
be remembered that in the discussion long 
ago as to the authorship of “The Bread 
Winners,” now conceded to have been writ- 
ten by John Hay, a question arose as to 
whether that author was a man or a woman. 
Gertain critics declared it could not be the 
former, since any man would know that a 
horse did not have a “velvet coat” if prop- 
erly cared for ; on the other hand, feminine 
readers said no one of them could speak of a 
girl beginning “to bang and crimp her hair” 
as a part of her nightly preparations for bed. 
And, however odd it seems that Mr. Hay 
should call attention to the velvet coat of 
his hero’s saddle-horse, it is now demon- 
strated that the 
right. 

Blunders in repetition of one’s facts are 
many. In “Alton Locke” Kingsley says : 
“That day was the first of June, 1845. On 
the roth of April, 18438, ' saw Lillian Winn- 
stay again.” Afterward he speaks of the 
sight of her a few months later. In “ West- 
ward Ho” one man, of forty-four men- 
tioned, is dead and another left behind, yet 
“we came home forty-four.” In Annie 
Keary’s “Castle Daly,” on page 210, Eagle’s 


feminine readers were 


Edge has “ endless low passages.” 
259 it is “with no passage but the central 
hall.” On page 488 there is “a bewildering 
circuit through cross-passages.” In Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “A Dark Night’s Work,” Elinor 
fainted (page 84). When she again lost 
unconsciousness — page 128—the author 
adds, “in all her life she had never done so 
before.” Hawthorne’s “ Dolliver Romance” 
asserts, on one page, that Dr. Dolliver’s 
great-grandchild was the offspring of his 
only child, and then alludes to her great- 
aunts. 

Even the painstaking Wilkie Collins made 
such slips as these." In “ Armadale” ( page 
29) he says the families of Aramadale and 
Wrentmore were cousins. On page 57 he 
declares they were in no way related. And 
why — may one also ask —the “ unaccount- 
ably vivid impression” on Miss Gwilt of the 
pool? Nothing comes of it, nor of the fact, 
said by the author to be “ vitally important,” 
that Bashwood had a situation in the Private 
Inquiry Office. And yet Wilkie Collins was 
one of the most careful of writers. 

In Balzac’s “ Country Doctor,” Veronique, 
dying and walking on the terrace only as by 
a miracle, yet has strength sufficient to catch 
up her son of fifteen and “held him on her 
left arm a moment, as she used to hold him 
as a child.” Also, in the same book, “a 
twelve-years’ silence’’ on page 269 is made 
to last fifteen years a little later on. To re- 
turn to Scott, in “The Heart-of Mid- 
Lothian,” Butler’s income is once “ eight 
hundred pounds Scots, and four chalders of 
victual,” and again “ probably one hundred a 
year, year with another, besides my 
glebe and pasture-ground.” Anthony Trol- 
lope was as slovenly as the Wizard of the 
North in his marshalling of facts. “The 
Last Chronicle of Barset” says once that 
Mr. Harding occupied a stall “far away 
from that in which he had sat for so many 
years,” and again that he was “ sitting in the 
stall which he had occupied for fifty years.” 
Once he was “ living all alone,” once “ Posy 
had remained with him”; once it was 
“searcely ten years since” the Proudies 
came to Barchester; again Nelly’s boy (a 
baby when the Proudies arrived ) is said to 


On page 


one 
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be almost a man. Once the Charles Grant- 
leys are childless; then their children are 
spoken of. Once Mrs. Thorne is called the 
richest woman in England, and, in “ Framley 
Parsonage,” her niece-in-law is said to be 
richer than she. In “The Small House at 
Allington” Johnny is cutting Lily Dale’s 
name out of the bridge in the same scene in 
which, in “The Last Chronicle,” he is carv- 
ing it there. In Henry Ward Beecher’s 
“ Norwood,” a few lines after the observa- 
tion that on a certain occasion there were 
present “nine women, every one of them 
mothers except Agate Bissell,” the author 
says “ Miss Pifkins was there.” But such 
mis-statements are odder still when made in 
the narration of fact, not fiction, as where 
C. M. Yonge (“ Cameos from English His- 
tory,” volume 4) on one page says Mary 
Tudor was thirty-seven at the time of her 
accession, and four pages after gives her age 
as forty-three ; at one time tells us Diane 
de Poitiers was twenty years older than her 
royal lover, and at another that she was 
twelve years his senior. Blunders in names 
(given one’s characters, several of which 
vary from chapter to chapter ) are common 
signs of carelessness, and mistakes as to 
time are almost as often encountered. In 
M. L~ Pool’s “ Mrs. Keats Bradford,” page 
222, sisters are clearing the supper table ; a 
neighbor presently says to them: “I’m in a 
great hurry this morning.” Jane G. Austin’s 
“A Nameless Nobleman” entangles family 
relations thus: Molly “was a baby nigh 
twenty years ago”; Francois was “seven 
years Molly’s senior”; then their son “is 
now nearly fifteen years old,” and yet, Fran- 
cois “departed this life in ye 36th year of 
his age.” But these examples could be mul- 
tiplied endlessly. 

There are, moreover, the mistakes that 
come, not so much from carelessness as 
from lack of knowledge —ignorance which 
has not sought enlightenment. Sometimes 
it is most curious found where it is, as the 
errors in floriculture in “ Mercy Philbrick’s 
Choice” by that flower-lover, “H. H.” Yet 
this is not so strange, after all, as the similar 
mistakes noted by Lowell and Burroughs in 
Thoreau. Every one remembers Bret 


Harte’s girl, who wrote from New York to 
her sweetheart in San Francisco : ‘ Maybe, 
while I am wasting my taper your sun may 
be climbing the trees” — confusing latitude 
and longitude in a most wonderful manner. 
Richard Harding Davis tried to shift the 
blame when he asserted that “a compositor 
once made me say that the odds on a horse 
were 60 to o.” The fact is, however, that 
such a statement was made, and is still to be 
seen in all editions of the book where it 
occurs. In another story the same jaunty 
writer declares that the “janitor” (sic) of 
“The Little Church ’Round the Corner” 
being absent, the bell-rope was pulled — one 
would really like to know how!  Byron’s 
“Siege of Corinth” tells us that the Chris- 
tian era begins with the death—not the 
birth — of Christ. Joel Chandler Harris (in 


“The Baby’s Christmas”) observes: “It 
is no wonder the Bible parable gives money 
the name of talent. It is a talent” — evi- 


dently not at all aware of the fact that the 
commonest use of the word is derived from 
that same parable. Professor James Bryce’s 
“South Africa” (page 462) quotes “the 
psalmist” as desiring neither poverty nor 
riches. W. W. Story (in “The Jewish 
Rabbi” ) makes the same quotation, and at- 
tributes it to Solomon. It would have been 
easy for either gentleman to find that Agur, 
son of Jakeh, was its author. Leigh Hunt 
ridiculed Wordsworth’s’ description of 
Greece’s “ rivers, fertile plains, and sounding 
shores, under a cope of variegated sky,” as 
wrong in each particular. One is amazed, 
in Dumas’s “ Louise de Valliére,” at Por- 
thos eating strawberries and raspberries at 
the same time in the garden; still Tenny- 
son’s son writes that his father once picked 
strawberries on the twenty-eighth of June, 
while apple trees were still in blossom, and 
then remarked that Jane Austen might have 
been right, after all, in the garden party in 
“Emma,” where they ate strawberries at a 
date “nearly midsummer.” But we who are 
of the tribe of the divine Jane will be loth to 
think she should be punished for a slip of 
the pen now and then. She gave us so much 
besides ! Ruth Hall. 


Catsxiti, N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*-e 


Henry Arthur Jones, speaking before the 
London Society of Wamen Journalists, said 


recently : “In journalism and in other intel- 
lectual professions women are every day 
more and more showing themselves our suc- 
cessful competitors and staunch and welcome 
comrades. In fiction they are proving them- 
selves our equals in matter -+ our superiors 
in number. Doubtless in this particular art, 
the art of fiction, they have always been our 
superiors, though their talent has generally 
been exercised rather in the practical con- 
cerns of life ‘than in writing novels.” 
Will the future prove that women are supe- 
rior to men in the art of writing fiction ? 


eo *e 


Marion Crawford’s death before the publi- 
cation of his last novel gives a pathetic in- 
terest to the book’s closing paragraphs, 
which begin : — 

“But whether Trombin and Gambardella will ever 
stroll into the story-teller’s dreamland again, and act 
other parts, he himself cannot surely tell, nor does 
he know whether they will be welcome if they 
come.” 


e * «a 


For the first time the Nobel literary prize 
has been awarded to a woman— Selma 
Lagerlof, whose “ Jerusalem,” a romance of 
the Dalecarlians, together with her other 
books, has given to her world-wide fame. It 
remains to be seen now which American 
publishing house will be the first to bring 
out a complete edition of the writings of the 
Swedish author. 


e* « 


Sir Robertson Nicoll points out that there 
are two principal faults of ‘“ newspaper Eng- 
lish” ; first, incorrectness, which may be due 
to haste or ignorance, and, second, bad 
taste, which shows itself in a striving smart- 
ness, a desire to write in what newspaper 
writers themselves call “a crisp style.” The 
latter fault, he says, is the worse of the two, 
though he has no desire to excuse incorrect- 
ness. Bad taste, he adds, is seen not only 
in the abuse of language ; it is shown, also, 
in the protrusion of the writer’s personality. 
All this is doubtless true, but the English 
critic in fairness will have to admit that 
what is commonly called “newspaper Eng- 
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jish” is not found only in the newspapers, 
or chiefly characteristic of important news- 
papers of the present day. Our chief news- 
papers are, as a rule, well written, largely 
by college-trained men, with a vigor of style 
and a general freedom from rhetorical 
faults that are remarkable, considering the 
haste with which newspaper work is done. 
The faults which Sir Robertson Nicoll justly 
condemns are no -more characteristic of 
newspapers to-day than they are of maga- 
zines and of very many modern books. The 
magazine and book writers are the more to 
be blamed, because they do not have to work 
under pressure, as the newspaper man gen- 
erally must. W. H. H. 


eo 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Winona Godfrey, whose story, “The 
Thrall,” appeared in Hampton’s Magazine 
for December, was born in Ohio, but has 
spent most of her life in Seattle, with the 
exception of some years spent in San Fran- 
cisco and other Pacific coast cities. As a 
child her ambition was to be a novelist, and 
she wrote her first story when about twelve 
years old. Her attention being turned to 
the stage, she tried for several years to make 
an actress out of what she says was never 
intended for that vocation. She is still in- 
tensely interested in everything pertaining 
to the stage, although she has gladly gone 
back to her first and real love, and for the 
last three years has been persistently serv- 
ing an apprenticeship in story-writing. She 
has had a good many stories — dealing with 
all sorts of subjects from the stage to re- 
incarnation— published in various maga- 
zines, eastern and western. Miss Godfrey 
confesses that the somewhat Malthusian 
theories of “The Thrall” have not pleased 
all her friends in these anti-race-suicide days. 
Her story, entitled “ Mary the Peach,” will 
appear in McClure’s for March. 





Olive Tilford Dargan, whose poem, “The 
Hermit Thrush,” in Scribner’s tor Decem- 
ber, promises to be a favorite, and is al- 


ready booked for public reading, is a Ken- 
tuckian by birth, but makes her home in the 
mountains of North Carolina. She is, how- 
ever, much of her time in the North, and is 
spending this winter in Boston. “The Her- 
mit Thrush” is her first long poem since her 
masque, “The Woods of Ida,” which ap- 
peared two years ago in the Century, and 
was so delightfully illustrated by Ovanowski, 
although in the meantime she has con- 
tributed short lyrics to Scribner’s, the Cen- 
tury, and the Atlantic. . Mrs. Dargan has 
written two plays in prose and five in blank 
verse, all of which are published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, in two collections, one en- 
titled “Semiramis, and Other Plays,” the 
other, “Lords and Lovers, and Other 
Dramas.” Her blank verse has been highly 
praised by Hamilton Mabie, William Crary 
Brownell, Dr. Henry van Dyke, and other 
critics of authority. Dr. William J. Rolfe, 
of Harvard, says of “Lords and Lovers” 
that no writer in the same line has produced 
anything in English to equal it within the 
last twenty-five years. 





Ruth M. Harrison, whose negro story, 
“Jerry,” was printed in Putnam’s Magazine 
for December, is prominent in musical, lit- 
erary, and artistic circles in New Orleans. 
In “Jerry,” as well as in “ Betsey Straw- 
berry,” which had a gratifying sale in car- 
nival dress during the New Orleans carnival 
season, Miss Harrison has won success in 
depicting “fo’ de wah” negroes, with their 
mannerisms, superstitions, and philosophies. 
Miss Harrison is a graduate of the Ursuline 
convent, and began her early career as an in- 
structor of English, French, and music. 





Frederic Arnold Kummer, whose novel- 
ette, “The Choice,” was the leading story 
in the Smart Set for December, is a civil 
engineer by profession, and a native of Bal- 
timore. After practicing his profession in 
New York city for fifteen years, he retired 
to his country home near Baltimore last 
year, for the purpose of devoting his time 
exclusively to literary work. His first book, 
a volume of poems entitled “The Eternal 


ae 
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Conflict,” was published in 1907. In 1908 he 
contributed to several of the magazines, but 
his first notable story was “Mr. Buttles,” 
published in the Smart Set for February, 
1909. A dramatization by the author of this 
story will be given at the Comedy theatre, 
New York, in January, 1910, under the man- 
agement of Walter N. Lawrence, with 
Henry E. Dixey in the leading role. 
Another play of Mr. Kummer’s, “ Are You a 
Suffragette ?” is now in rehearsal, and will 
be given at an early date. This will appear 
in story form in the February number of 
the Smart Set. “ Mr. Buttles” was followed 
by a one-act play, “The Love of Women,” 
in the Smart Set for August, 1909, and “ The 
Other Woman,” a serial published anony- 
mously in recent numbers of the Cosmo- 
politan. Mr. Kummer is at present engaged 
on a dramatization of “The Choice.” He 
spends most of his time at his country home, 
where he finds conditions for literary work 
more favorable than in city life. In his en- 
gineering practice Mr. Kummer stands as 
one of the leading authorities of the country 
in matters relating to the construction of 
street pavements, and has published a num- 
ber of pamphlets upon the subject. He was 
for several years general manager and chief 
engineer of one of the largest contracting 
firms in New York city. He is a corporate 
member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, and a member of the American 
Society for the Advancement of Science, the 
American Forestry Association, and a num- 
ber of other technical societies. 





Leila Lyon Topping, author of the story, 
“The Making of a Hero,” published in the 
Delineator for December, is a teacher of the 
piano in New York city. She was born in 
Chester, N. J., where she still has her sum- 
mer home. Her education was obtained at 
Mt. Holyoke and elsewhere, and she has 
traveled much in the South and West. Her 
interests and talents are divided between the 
pen and the piano; for the last five years 
music has been uppermost, and she has had 
little time for writing. Miss Topping has 
published two booklets, “ The Burden of III 
Health” and “ The Blessed Mission of Sym- 


pathy,” and she has now in manuscript 2 
book of rhymes for mother and child, which 
she hopes soon to publish. She has written 
much for children, both in prose and verse, 
and has also done considerable work for 
women’s magazines along the lines of en- 
tertaining and household topics, and travel 
and descriptive articles. Miss Topping hopes 
to find in the future more leisure for literary 
work. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Carroll. — The whimsical humor of Lewis 
Carroll is illustrated in the following letter, 
which appears in “The Gentlest Art,” a 
book of letters compiled by E. V. Lucas :-— 


Christ Church, Oxford, March 8, 188o. 
Ada: (Isn't that your short name ? 
“ Adelaide” is all very well, but you see when one 
is dreadfully busy one hasn’t time to write such 
long words — particularly when it takes one-half hour 
to remember how to spell it—and even then one 
has to go and get a dictionary to see if one has 
spelt it right, and, of course, the dictionary is in 
another room, at the top of a high bookcase — where 
it has been for months and months—and has got 
all covered with dust. So one has to get a duster 
first of all, and nearly choke one’s self in dusting it, 
and when one has made out at last which is dic- 
tionary and which is dust, even then there is the 
job of remembering which end of the alphabet “A” 
comes — for one feels pretty certain it isn’t in the 
middle — then one has to go and wash one’s hands 
be ore turning over the leaves, for they’ve got so 
thick with dust one hardly knows them by sight, 
and, as likely as not, the soap is lost, and the jug 
is empty, and there’s no towel, and one has to spend 
hours and hours in finding things, and perhaps, after 
all, one has to go off to the shop to buy a new cake 
of soap. So, with all this bother, I hope you won’t 
mind my writing it short and saying “ My dear 
Ada” )— You said in your letter you would like a 
likeness of me, so here it is, and I hope you will like 
it. I won't forget to call the next time l’m in Wal- 
lington. 


My dear 


Your very affectionate friend, 
Lewis CARROLL. 

Remington.— The story of how Frederic 
Remington, the illustrator, got his start is 
interesting. 

He had always liked to make pencil 
sketches, and he went to the editor of the 
Century Magazine and told him of an aston- 
ishing group of Indians of the Southwest, 
and asked to be sent out there to make 
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drawings of them and to have a writer sent 
with him. 

Remington was so enthusiastic and so en- 
tertaining in his talk that the editor told him 
to go out there and do the whole thing him- 
self, both the writing and the illustrating. 
Remington told the editor that the only 
writing he had ever done to his satisfaction 
was signing his name on the back of a rail- 
road pass. 

“Never mind,” said the editor, “if you 
write what you have told me you will do well 
enough.” 

Remington went, and a little later pre- 
sented himself to the public as an illustrator 
and author. — Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Rostand.— M. Rostand at forty has not a 
gray hair. His voice is gay and strong, his 
figure slim, his gestures quick. 

“Where did you get the idea for ‘ Chan- 
tecler ?’” I asked. 

M. Rostand seated himself on the little 
table next which we had been standing as we 
talked. Swinging his legs and thrusting a 
hand into his pocket, and puffing gloriously 
at his cigar, he said: “ Where did I get the 
idea ? I happened to be taking a stroll in 
the country. It was a short while after I 
had given ‘ L’Aiglon.’ I was ill, and I. had 
just taken up my quarters at Cambo to rest 
and get well. Near the house I then occu- 
pied there was a farmyard. One day I 
walked in. I can still see that jolly farm- 
yard, flooded with sunshine and people with 
all sorts of animals—a dog, a flock of 
chickens, hares, a magpie, and on the wall a 
cage filled with birds. All those creatures 
seemed to be thinking and saying a thou- 
sand things; suddenly the cock entered. 
General excitement! You would have said 
that the cock’s advent became the subject of 
fresh conversations. And then, I don’t 
know why, all these animals seemed to me 
like characters in a possible drama, a drama 
of ideas and sentiments, with the farmyard 
for its setting. I saw the play, even before 
beginning it.” 

“ And you called it——” 

“*Un Petit Coin du Monde.” It was 
under that title that it lived in my mind for 


a considerable time. Then there appeared a 
novel, a very pretty novel, bearing exactly 
that title. So I gave my work the name of 
its leading character—the name given to 
the cock in ‘Le Roman de Renart.’ And at 
the same time I found ‘ Chantecler’s’ inter- 
preter — Coquelin! Poor friend! By his 
very name he seemed destined for the part. 
I wrote to him; the bargain was struck. 
Coquelin was eager to play ‘ Chantecler’ — 
the sooner, the better !” 

“ He knew its subject ?” 

“No, he took it on trust. The idea de- 
lighted him ; that was all. As for the play, 
I could not have told it to him. It didn’t 
exist then, nor does it exist to-day, if by 
‘play’ you mean a dramatic adventure with 
a beginning, a middle movement, and an 
end.” 

1 must have looked puzzled, for Rostand 
laughed. 

“ So ‘ Chantecler’ is not a play ?” I said. 

“Why, no! ‘Chantecler’—how shall I 
put it ?-—‘ Chantecler’ is a poem, a symbolic 
poem, in which I have used animals to 
awaken and express the sentiments, the pas- 
sions, the dreams of men. The cock in the 
poem is not, properly speaking, a comedy 
hero. He is the character I have employed 
to interpret my own dreams and to make a 
certain phase of myself live before my eyes. 
*Chantecler’ is—mon Dieu! something 
like a story of human effort, the creative 
faculty at odds with the misery of creating, 
with all that that misery involves of disap- 
pointments, hopes, sorrows, and small and 
great delights.” 

“Was it long ago that you finished ‘ Chan- 
tecler’ ?’ 

“Yes, about five years.” 

“Rumor had it that you began it afresh, 
or at least made radical changes in it, sev- 
eral tirnes.” 

The poet smiled. “There have been many 
rumors about ‘ Chantecler,’ I know. I have 
not taken the trouble to check them. The 
truth is that I wrote ‘ Chantecler’ as rapidly 
as I wrote any of my other plays. It takes 
me a year, generally, to write a play, though 
the last touches are always deferred till the 
rehearsals have begun and the work is be- 
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fore my eyes. This time I was delayed by a 
death in the family, which was a sore afflic- 
tion to me. For nearly a year ‘ Chantecler’ 
was interrupted ; but I really spent no more 
time upon it, all told, than upon the others. 
Really, I don’t know how to work very 
slowly.” 

This last remark piqued my _ curiosity. 
How, I wondered, does M. Rostand work ? 
I made a timid allusion to the scenario of 
“ Chantecler.” At the word, the poet threw 
up his arms. “A scenario ? Never ! 
‘Chantecler’ never had a scenario, nor have 
I in all my days. Compose a plan, pen in 
hand? Make out a programme of work to 
be performed ? That wouldn't be writing a 
play, it would be plying a trade, fulfilling a 
duty!” He shrugged his shoulders. “ You 
see, I could never work that way.” 

“Then you carry the plan in your head ?” 

“ Precisely. When its idea is conceived, 
I see it. Not only does it come to me in its 
outlines, but also in its essential details. I 
work as a painter works when he gets a 
clear notion of what he means to do, blocks 
in the main drift of the thing on canvas, and 
already sees here and there a line to alter, a 
tone to modulate, so as to bring the whole 
into balanced relations.” 

“* And then ?” 

“When my scenes are sketched out, I go 
over them carefully one by one. The scene 
I am working on takes definite form in my 


mind. It is a very minute and very detailed 
sort of thinking. I wait and wait for what I 
call a ‘state of grace’ —that is to say, the 


moment when what I have thought out can 
be written. Then I pitch in and write it. 
The execution is rapid, as rapid as possible. 
When it is over I wait for another ‘ state of 
grace’ before assailing the next scene.” 
The poet added, genially : “ Sometimes I 
have to wait a long while. In all dramatic 
writing there are elements in the trade, ele- 
ments of pure construction, about which the 
mind need not be greatly excited, yet which 
must still be worked out as skilfully as the 
rest. An affair of patience! In these mat- 
ters I proceed in the same way as in the 
others. Of course my writing is not always 
satisfactory in its first form. In my eager- 


ness to transcribe my thought and to express 
it in language that will seem to me adequate, 
I am sometimes impatient ; I anticipate the 
‘state of grace,’ and am dissatisfied on read- 
ing the scene I have newly written ; so I go 
back and begin again. That is a common 
experience among writers; there are little 
accidents of travel, so to speak, and they 
keep occurring till the work is done. I met 
with such accidents in writing ‘ Chantecler,’ 
but when I finished it, I let it stand. People 
have paid my perseverance a high honor by 
saying that, after completing the play five 
years ago, I began it all over again several 
times. No, I am not persevering. Here 
and there, to be sure, a line has been re- 
shaped, a word altered. Coquelin came to 
Cambo several times to see me; we read 
‘Chantecler’ together, and now and then 
our talks and readings would suggest certain 
little changes. Beyond that, nothing.” — 
Emile Berr, in Lectures pour Tous. 


-— 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








Why Fountain Pens Leak.— According to 
the American Stationer, a fountain pen 
“sweats” or leaks for one of three rea- 
sons :— 

First — The pen section is not screwed on 
the barrel tightly. 

Second — The little holes in the cap or 
point cover become filled with dirt. These 
little holes are put in the cap for the express 
purpose of allowing any evaporation from 
the holder to pass out. When they become 
clogged the evaporation condenses and set- 
tles inside the cap. 

Third — When the cap is put on with a 
snap before allowing the ink to flow back 
into the holder, thus causing air pressure 
sufficient to force the ink outside of the feed. 

If you wish to prevent a “sweaty” pen, 
remember to screw the pen section on 
tightly and keep the little holes in the cap 
open and clean. 


Lecky’s Ideas About Style.—In the just 
published memoir of Lecky, the historian, 
there is an interesting passage from a con- 
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fession of his thoughts on literary style. 
“TI have always cared much for style,’ he 
says, ““and have endeavored to improve my 
own by reading a great deal of the best 
English and French prose. In writing, as in 
music, much of the perfection of style is a 
question of ear; but much also depends on 
the ideal the writer sets before himself. He 
ought, I think, to aim at the greatest pos- 
sible simplicity and accuracy of expression, 
at vividness and force, at condensation. 
The last two heads will usually be found to 
blend ; for condensation, when it is not at- 
tained at the sacrifice of clearness, is the 
great secret of force. I should say, from 
my own experience, that most improve- 
ments of style are of the nature either of 
condensation or of increased accuracy and 
delicacy of distinction.” 


Rewards of Short Story Writers. — Inquiries 
among editors made by a Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger reporter showed that there are 
eight American writers who can get $1,000 
for a short story — Robert W. Chambers, 
Richard Harding Davis, Jack London, O. 
Henry, Booth Tarkington, John Fox, Jr., 
Owen Wister, and Mrs. Burnett. Moreover, 
a literary agent told the reporter that there 
is nothing phenomenal in the payment of 
$1,000 for a 5,000-word story. 

“T know of two stories,” said the literary 
agent, “that brought their authors $5,000. 
The Scribners paid Rudyard Kipling $5,000 
for ‘They,’ and Collier’s paid the same 
amount, so Robert Collier himself told me, 
to Conan Doyle for the last of the Sherlock 
Holmes series.” 

Chambers’s income from books and short 
stories is said to average about $70,000 a 
year. 

John O’Hara Cosgrove, editor of Every- 
body’s Magazine, estimates the average out- 
put of most of our good short-story writers 
at twelve to fourteen stories a year. 

“There is no doubt about it,” said Editor 
Cosgrove, “conditions have changed. The 
writer of popular short stories can command 
prices to-day that were undreamed-of ten or 
fifteen years ago. Why, I remember Owen 
Wister sending me a story, a capital story, 


and asking four cents a word. The story 
was returned because the publishers did not 
want to pay the price —the rate was thought 
exorbitant. That was only nine years ago, 
and Wister had already won his spurs as a 
writer. Now we are very glad to get a story 
of his at the rate of fifteen cents a word. 

“And here is another thing that has 
changed ; in former times an author would 
have to produce his finished work before 
realizing anything on it. We have the old 
Grub street anecdotes of men — even those 
for whose work there was a popular demand 
— going hungry while they ground out their 
novels or poems. Nowadays any author for 
whose works there is a demand can realize 
cash on his ideas. If a man has given an 
editor a number of good stories, he can 
come in and say: ‘ Here, I’m about to begin 
work on a story with such and such a plot. 
Meanwhile, I’d like to realize a little cash on 
it.’ If the editot likes the plot and knows 
the man’s work, he will make an advance 
payment. It’s lending money on an idea in 
another man’s head. Sometimes these ad- 
vances run as high as a thousand dollars.” 

Responding to the suggestion that some 
editors set an undue value on “ big names,” 
Mr. Cosgrove said : — 

“Why do we pay big prices for big 
names ? The answer is simple. You see, 
accepting a manuscript and buying it are 
two distinct operations. As I have said, a 
manuscript is considered in the editorial 
rooms entirely on its merit, and accepted or 
rejected accordingly. When it comes to 
buying the accepted manuscript, the opera- 
tion is a business one, and business reasons 
raise or lower the price. It is now that the 
name of the author must be considered. 

“Let us suppose that the manuscript 
bears the name of Jack London. Now Jack 
London, by consistently turning out stories 
of a certain flavor, has won for himself a 
distinct following that wants to read every- 
thing of his that is printed. Now, if our 
table of contents contains the name of Jack 
London, the Jack London following buys 
our magazine. So you see that, over and 


above the fact that he has given us a good 
story, he 


has increased the number of 
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readers of the magazine. This is worth 
money to us, and we pay for it accordingly. 

“ Now let us take the story of an unknown 
writer. As a story it may stand on the same 
level as one for which we have paid $1,000. 
But the unknown receives $100 or $150. The 
positions are now reversed. The inclusion 
of his own name in our table of contents 
wins us no new readers. But because we 
have built up the reputation of giving good, 
live fiction each month, our readers are will- 
ing to accept this new man on faith. Thus 
we bring readers to this new writer and give 
him the opportunity to build up a personal 
following, which means a growing cash value 
to his future work.” 


The Antiliterary.~- From the pages of a 
December magazine we have captured at 
considerable personal inconvenience and 
peril a perfect specimen of the antiliterary, 
to which the reader’s attention is invited, 
with the usual caution not to come too near 
the cage. Walk up and see this man-eating 
monster at play :— 

“Across the sparkly, rose-reeking table a man as 
polished as poison ivy was talking devotedly to a 
white-faced beauty in a most exciting gown that 
looked for all the world like the Garden of Eden 
struck by lightning—black and billowing as a 
thunder cloud, zigzagged with silver, ravished with 
rose-petals, rain-dropped with pearls. Out of the 
gorgeous, mysterious confusion of it the beauty’s 


bare shoulders leaped away like Eve herself fleeing 
before the storm.” 


Since certain old-fashioned naturalists 
might hold that this was merely an exag- 
gerated specimen of the infraliterary, and 
not a new species, we feel bound to ask if 
a reader constantly provided with this kind 
of a show could ever content himself again 
with mere literature ? As readily could he 
who has domesticated tiger cubs revert to 
the cult of simple kittens. In short, if the 
breed increases and multiplies, it is all up 
with literature. If it survives at all, it will 
be in some obscure manner of cold storage 
for the fastidious, after the fashion of Greek 
to-day. — New York Sun. 


An Aid to Good English.— When a _ re- 
porter goes to work on the Atchison Globe 
he receives from E. W. Howe a list of in- 


structions on English. The following are 
extracts : There is no such word as “ burg- 
larize.” Do not use “difficulty” for fight 
or quarrel. In accounts of death and fu- 
neral, refer to the body, not “the remains” 
or “the corpse.” Every person is supposed 
to be mourned by a host of friends and a 
large circle of relatives, and to have been 
good and prominent, so it is unnecessary to 
say so. Say a person died or was married. 
Do not say he “passed away,” or that he 
“was joined in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony.” There is nothing immodest in call- 
ing a marriage a marriage. “ Prominent” 
is so overused that it would be a good rule 
to eliminate it. An annuity of $100, not 
“an annuity of $100 per year.” Neither a 
funeral nor a wedding “occurs”; it takes 


place. “Woman” is better than “lady” ; 
the latter has been overworked. Do not 
say “widow woman”; when you say 
“widow,” the woman is implied. It looks 


like an attempt to make a weak story strong 
by saying it is “one of the most horrible 
crimes in years,” or that the party was “one 
of the most enjoyable of the winter season.” 
Use as few adjectives as possible. Too 
many lose force. Study the following ex- 
pressions where unnecessary words are used, 
and look out for others : “ All round,” for 
around ; “in the city of Chicago,” for Chi- 
cago ; “first began,” for began; “nobody 
else,” for nobody ; “entirely through,” for 
through; “struck by an approaching car,” 
for struck by a car ; “next Friday,” for Fri- 
day ; “totally destroyed,” for destroyed. 


Writing as an Avocation.— Indictments of 
the reading public are futile, as well as un- 
just. It is not true that only trash succeeds, 
and it is not true that sincere, artistic work 
fails because of its qualities. Plays and 
novels may fail because they are not good 
enough, not interesting, fresh, original, at- 
tractive enough. To write with an artistic 
purpose is commendable, but purpose is not 
everything. The proof of the literary pud- 
ding is in the eating, and each writer must 
please his potential audience. It is under no 
obligation to buy his books; he has no 
mandate from it to write, and the fact that 
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he has scored one success gives him no 
claim and no lien on the future. 

The fact is that writing as a profession 
offers but few opportunities, and should not 
be encouraged in the interest of literature. 
There are men and women who write well 
when they have something to say, but of 
course they cannot, if they live by their 
pens, wait for inspiration and new experi- 


ences or ideas. They repeat themseives ; 
they put forth hasty and _ ill-digested 
thoughts; they disappoint expectations. 


After all, one must live, think, assimilate be- 
fore one can turn out a meritorious article. 
Writers who have no time for “life,” for 
action, for contact with reality in various 
phases, are not likely to be interesting or 
vital, as a rule, at least. 

There is no harm to literature in earning 
one’s living by practicing law or medicine, 
by teaching or making useful things, and in 
giving only one’s leisure to the writing of 
books or plays. The greatest authors have 
not lived by their pens alone. It is suffi- 
cient to name Shakspere, Cervantes, Mo- 
liere, Milton. — New York Sun. 

The Poet and the Rose.— There are cer- 
tain subjects with which, sooner or later, 
every poet deals— subjects intrinsically 
poetic, such as the moon, human passion, 
stars, winds, and flawers. Of all the flowers 
that have been loved and sung, the rose has 
the first place and wins, too, by sheer merit, 
the marriage of form and perfume in periect 
unity. The violet follows next. in favor, and 
far down the line come the forget-me-nots 
and pansies, their inherent charm much en- 
hanced by their sentimental names. Lovers 
and poets cannot rely altogether upon 
beauty, since nine-tenths of the world are 
still born blind. 

But since there were poets in the world, 
there was never a time when the rose was 
not lauded and sung. She has flaunted her 
colors in woven garlands at pagan feasts 
and revelry ; she has become thornless at 
the word of St. Francis, spiritually gifted 
with St. Bernard, and for Dante the symbol 
of the very heart of holiness. The bride in 
the Song of Solomon sings : “I am a rose 
of Sharon”; and Isaiah, when he turns 


from warning and denunciation to promises, 
has no better words to put heart in the 
people than: “ The waste ground shall be 
glad and flourish as the rose.” 

“ Let us crown ourselves with roses,” says 
the writer of the book of Wisdom ; for it 
was Sadi, the Persian poet, who completed 
the thought : — 

“For the rose-garden is no place for grief.” 

So the rose became the very symbol of the 
joy of the world, the delight in the moments 
of beauty that glide past on the hastening 
hours and unreluctant years. There are al- 
ways two ways of facing the evanescent 
quality of beauty, the glad acceptance of 
that moment, that fleeting impression of 
perfection, or the yearning grief that recog- 
nizes that it must pass ; that beauty, of all 
things mortal, is the frailest, the swiftest 
to pass on to dissolution. Joy, the joy of 
the world, the rose stands for, first of all, 
its gaiety and freshness and care-free, trust- 
ful merriment. There was the Vale of Cash- 
mere with “its roses, the brightest that 
earth ever grew”; and who can forget 
Cheremon’s description of the spring hours, 
advancing crowned with full flowering roses 
in their hair, or Meleager when he bids the 
meadows not laugh with vanity at their idle 
shows, since, 

“She, my love, ripe flower amid the flowers, 

Beams in full bloom, Persuasion’s darling rose.” 
—Harper’s Weekly. 

Troubles of the Translator. — Our Paris 
correspondent, in his account of the per- 
formance of M. Maurice Maeterlinck’s trans- 
lation of Macbeth at the Abbey of Saint 
Wandrille, quoted some remarks which M. 
Maeterlinck had made upon the translation 
of poetry in general. Translators face to 
face with Shakspere, he said, are like 
painters seated in front of the same land- 
scape. Each will make a different picture ; 
and for this reason, that around the literal 
sense of the words there “floats a secret 
life which is all but impossible to catch, and 
which is, nevertheless, more important than 
the external life of the words and of the 
images.” This may seem fanciful to those 


who do not understand what is the real dif- 
ference between poetry and prose; 


but a 
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little experiment will show that it is true. 
Let them try to translate a sentence like 
“ Trespassers will be prosecuted, or “ Keep 
to the left,” into a foreign language, and 
they will find it easy enough. Let them at- 
tempt a line like “ After life’s fitful fever he 
sleeps well,” and, if they have any sense of 
the difference between poetry and prose, 
they are not likely to be satisfied with their 
attempt. In the first case the literal sense 
of the words is all that they possess. In 
the second, it is only a small part of what 
they signify. They have also a power over 
the mind which is like the power of music, 
or of the voice and gestures of a great 
orator ; and this is what the translator can- 
not communicate to his version, because he 
cannot analyze it and has no command of 
the process by which Shakspere charged his 
words with it. This power is the power of 
emotion, and translation becomes difficult 
always in proportion to the amount of emo- 
tion that is successfully expressed in the 
original. The logical meaning of words can 
be exactly understood; their emotional 
power cannot. Indeed, like the emotional 
power of a landscape, it varies with the na- 
ture of the recipient, and thus M. Maeter- 
linck is right when he says that versions of 
the same poem may vary as much as pic- 
tures of the same landscape. 

There is no such thing as an exact trans- 
lation of a great poem, because no two men 
ever have exactly the same emotions. How- 
ever sensitive a translator may be, and how- 
ever accomplished, the emotion aroused in 
him by the poem which he translates will 
not be the same as the emotion expressed in 
the original, because he is not the same man 
nor in the same circumstances as the origi- 
nal poet. The translator must be inspired 
by his original, as a painter may be inspired 
by a real scene ; and in each case there will 
be as many different versions, none of them 
exactly like the original, as there are trans- 
lators or painters. It might therefore be 
supposed that a translator need not aim at 
any kind of fidelity ; but M. Maeterlinck in- 
sists upon the importance of fidelity, and 
tells us how exacting is the ideal of the con- 
scientious translator. And no doubt he is 


right, for the translator’s loyalty to his 
original is like the painter’s loyalty to na- 
ture. Each knows that an exact imitation 
is impossible, but each reverences the source 
of his inspiration too much to misrepresent 
it; and without this reverence there can be 
no sincerity, or precision, or richness in 
either art. [t is significant that the finest 
translation in the world is the Authorized 
Version of the Scriptures. That may not be 
an exact translation, but it is the result and 
culmination of a series of attempts to make 
one. All the translators tried, not to pro- 
duce a pretty piece of literature on their own 
account, but to render into English words 
which they believed to be inspired. This be- 
lief of theirs aroused in them a high re- 
ligious emotion, which, half unconsciously, 
perhaps, they expressed in their different 
versions ; and, since they all shared in this 
emotion, each of them was able to make use 
of the labors of his predecessors and to 
some extent to improve upon them. Thus 
the Authorized Version expresses the re- 
ligious emotions of the English people as 
they were inspired by the original, and all 
the translators had this in common, that 
they were as faithful as they could be to the 
original. They differed in detail according 
to the difference in the mind of each ; but 
their common fidelity gave them a cumula- 
tive power. 

And yet some very free translations, as, 
for instance, FitzGerald’s “Omar,” have 
turned out original poems of great beauty. 
FitzGerald cannot have even aimed at 
fidelity. The quatrains of “Omar” seem 
often to have only offered him suggestions 
for his own quatrains, and sometimes he 
would entirely alter the sense and improve 
it. But there is this difference between his 
work and translations of Homer or Shak- 
spere, that he gives us only a number of 
stanzas often disconnected, whereas the 
translator of a long poem has to deal with 
the form and structure of the original. The 
damning defect of Pope’s “Iliad” is that he 
tells us Homer’s story, but tells it in a man- 
ner quite unsuited to it. Any one can see 
from his very style that he knows nothing 
about the kind of life he describes. It is as 
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if Boucher painted the story of Sigurd in his 
own rococo manner. But FitzGerald has no 
story to tell. He has only to express a 
number of thoughts and emotions which 
came quite as naturally to him as to Omar ; 
and he was able to express them all the 
more freely because he put them in the 
mouth of an Eastern skeptic dead almost a 
thousand years. His “Omar” is like one 
of Browning’s dramatic lyrics; the local 
color only warns us that the poet is writing 
dramatically. In fact, it is not really a 
translation at all, but the work of a poet 
who does not take himself very seriously, 
and so must have a pretext for writing verse. 
The greatest difficulties of translation arise 
when the form of the original is an essential 
part of it; that is to say, when it imposes 
a certain mood, a certain kind of emotion, 
upon the translator. The translator of a 
great epic or tragedy is bound by his story. 
If he tells that, he must tell it in the mood 
of the original, and must express the emo- 
tions of the original; and he can do this 
only if the story is as real to him as it was 
to the original poet. Unless it has the same 
meaning to the translator, the poem will die 
under his hands, or at best will turn into 
something quite different from the original. 
— London Times. 


Forced Writing. —“When in doubt— 
don’t. That, gentlemen,” said the retired 
literary man to his class of ambitious young 
literary aspirants, “ would be a good maxim 
for you to hang up over your writing table, 
its application for you being :— 

“Don’t write unless you have something 
to write. 

“Unless an idea comes to you with at 
least some feature of it sharply defined, 
don’t try to write it— now; and never, if 
you can so train and so deny yourselves, 
mistake a mere fancy for an idea. We have 
many pleasing fancies that, bright as they 
may be, are still but fleeting, intangible ; 
that will not bear nailing down. Don’t 
waste your time trying to put such fancies 
into form, for the more you work over them 
the more you will rend them till you have 
left of them but colorless shreds and patches 


dry and useless, like so inany dusty cobwebs, 
and like cobwebs finally to be brushed away. 

“We have, I repeat, many pleasant fan- 
cies which will not bear the rude handling 
involved in transcription, though in passing 
they may, as gentle showers do the earth, 
help to make fruitful our mental field. 


Enjoy them ; but let them pass, content thus 


to enjoy them, and satisfied with such 
stimulation as they may afford. The idea 
worth writing and worth writing now, I say 
again to you, will come to you with at least 
some feature of it sharply defined; with 
something about it that will make to you a 
direct, living, personal appeal; it will be 
something that you awake to and greet with 
a grateful smile. 

“Which brings me to say that such ideas 
may still be but vital fragments, perhaps the 
striking opening, or maybe the felicitous 
ending of a story ; or it may be that these 
come to you both at once; and happy you 
well may be if so your brain provide you. 
With what inspiration you may now set out, 
with what auspicious beginning and with 
what joyous ardor you may now press on to 
that felicitous ending! This is something 
worth while ; a joy to you, as, let us hope, 
it may be to your reader. 

“Or there may come to you, all alive, an 
idea that may be vital and yet be but a frag- 
ment, and even as such complete, not bring- 
ing with it any scheme or clear clue. Don’t 
wrestle rudely with this. Treasure it, but 
put it away, store it in your mind to take 
root and there to grow. It will attract 
other ideas to it, gradually but surely it will 
form, and then some day and suddenly per- 
haps it will say :— 

“*Now write me!’ 

“And as you write you may —and with 
what profound satisfaction !—in the story's 
foliage discern some of those pleasing fan- 
cies that once had charmed you now come 
back to you, serving now in their only true 
function, to adorn.”” — New York Sun. 


Adjectives, Not Adverts.— One of the fav- 
orite niceties of people who would be proper 
as possible, but do not always know exactly 
what fashion in words decrees as propriety, 


es et 
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is to say: “How nicely that looks,” or 
“Don’t feel badly,” or “ He paid dearly for 
his mistake.” In all these cases the adjec- 
tive is the right thing, though the ear de- 
mands the adverb ending in “ly.” A man 
may pay prompfly, for that indicates the 
time of the act of payment. The word dear, 
however, refers to the amount that is paid, 
and is adjective in its use. One may look 
smilingly, for that describes the act, as “ she 
looked at him smilingly,’ but the word 
“nice” as used above applies to the appear- 
ance of the subject of the verb “looks,” not 
to the verb. The verb “to be” may be sub- 
stituted in such cases to show the logic of 
the adjective. The thing is nice, is dear, or 
the person is unhappy — implied here by the 
idiom “feel bad,”’ wherein the word “ bad” 
has not its usual meaning. Or say, “I feel 
sad,” and one sees the correct use. Let us 
therefore “look nice,” and try not to pay 
too “dear” for foolish blunders. — Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 
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SwepisH GRAMMAR AND Reaper. By J. S. Carlson, 
Ph.D. 277 pp. Cloth, $1.50 net. Minneapolis: H. 
W. Wilscn Company. 1907. 

With so many Swedish-speaking people in 
this country, there are practical reasons for 
the study of Swedish by Americans. Dr. 
Carlson’s grammar is intended both for the 
schoolroom and the home. The gram- 
matical principles of Swedish are clearly 
stated, the difficulties of the language are 
explained, and the pages of the “ Reader” 
section give interesting selections for read- 
ing, both in poetry and in prose. A full vo- 
cabulary serves the convenience of the stu- 
dent. Sweden has a literature that is well 
worth attention, and this grammar of Dr. 
Carlson’s will serve as a key to unlock the 
treasures of the language. W. H. H. 
Natvurat Sarvation (Salvation by Science ). By 

Charles Asbury Stephens, M. D. 297 pp. Cloth. 

Norway Lake, Me. : The Laboratory. oro. 

The author of “ Natural Salvation” starts 
with the hypothesis that modern science, 
meaning the systematized growth of human 
knowledge for three centuries, has in- 
validated religious faith and left nothing in 
its place, and that the gulf between religion 
and science is impassable. Then he an- 
nounces that “science has now its nobler 
creed” to offer those who are willing to ac- 


cept it. Answering the question, “‘ What are 
the tenets of this new faith of scientific 
knowledge ?” he replies: “It is all com- 
prised in the simple faith that we can perfect 
the human organism, transform the earth to 
Heaven, and achieve deathless life.” The 
aim of Dr. Stephens’s took is to point the 
way to “immortal life on the earth from the 
growth of knowledge and the development 
of the human brain.” ‘his is the sixth edi- 
tion. W. H. H. 
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Brander Matthews. 
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Wuat I Triep to Do 1n My Latest Book ( Mere- 
dith Nicholson’s aim in “ the Lords of High De- 
cision ” ; Irving Hancock’s aim in “* The Master” ). 
World’s Work for January. 

Looxinc Backwarp Ninety Years. With portrait 
of John Bigelow. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢c.) for De- 
cember 4. 

Gitper, Poet anp Man. “L. C. W.” 
Weekly (13 ¢.) for December 4. 

Mr. LarraN AND THE SuN. Outlook (8 c.) for De- 
cember 4. 

Ricuarp Watson Gitper. “R. R. B.”” Publishers’ 
Weekly (13 c. ) for December 4. 


Harper's 


Poet ano Priest ( Rev. John B. Tabb). Outlook 
{8 c.) for December 11. 
Ricuarp Watson Grtper: AN APPRECIATION. 


Rev. J. S. Sunderland. Christian Register (9 c.) tor 
December 30. 





NEWS AND NOTES. . 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert J. Burdette left Los 
Angeles December 1 for Honolulu, where 
they will spend the winter, after which they 
will go to Japan. 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, after her 
long absence in England, is making her 
home in Boston again. 


Twenty-one years after the death of Louisa 
M. Alcott there appear by coincidence two 
more biographies of the author of “ Little 
Women.” The Appletons have published a 
well-written story of the childhood and 
womanhood of Miss Alcott, written by Miss 
Belle Moses, and containing much the same 
material found in “ Louisa May Algott : Her 
Life, Letters, and Journals,” edited by Ednah 
D. Cheney, and published in 1889. The other 
book is “ The Alcotts as I Knew Them,” by 
Clara Gowing, playmate and schoolmate of 
the Alcott girls. 





The Putnams announce “ The Life and 
Letters of Susan Warner,” by Anna B. War- 
ner. Susan Warner, who sixty years ago 
was doing literary work under her pen name 
of “Elizabeth Wetherell,” is best known as 
the author of “The Wide, Wide World.” 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will bring out a 
Memorial edition of the works of George 
Meredith, to be handsomely illustrated, and 
to include Meredith’s untinished novel, “ Celt 
and Saxon,” and his wnfinished comedy, 
“The Sentimentalists.” 


Meredith readers will be interested in a 
new volume, now ready, by James Moffat, 
entitled “ George Meredith; a Primer to 
the Novels.”” This book gives the conditions 


_under which each novel was written, and an 


account of its reception by contemporary 
critics, tells whether any of its characters 
were drawn from life, and explains the rela- 
tion of each novel to the rest of the group of 
novels, thus making a complete survey of 
Meredith’s literary labors. It is published in 
London. 

A biography of Boccaccio by Edward Hut- 
ton is announced by John Lane. 

A book, entitled “ Charles Dickens and His 
Friends,” by W. T. Shore, will soon be pub- 
lished. 

The publisher of Hampton’s Magazine, 
which has bought Commander Peary’s story 
of the discovery of the North pole for $1.20 
a word, says that Mr. Peary’s return for his 
manuscript will be nearer $2.50 a word. He 
adds : “ We have bought only the American 
and Canadian magazine rights, and Stokes’s 
book rights cover only these countries. That 
leaves all the foreign rights to sell. When 
they are figured up, the totals should amount 
to $100,000, or even $150,000. Ex-President 
Roosevelt received for his African hunting 
stories a dollar a word. Rudyard Kipling is 
supposed to receive the highest prices paid 
to any writer of fiction. For the English 
and American rights of ‘Kim’ he received 
$25,000. Sir Conan Doyle hit one of the 
highest marks when he received sixty cents 
a word for the American serial rights to his 
later Sherlock Holmes stories.” 

Edward P. Mitchell, for many years a star 
editorial writer on the New York Sun, now 
has control of the paper, succeeding the late 
William M. Laffan. 

William Griffith, formerly managing editor 
of Hampton’s Magazine, has become editor 
and secretary of the Travel Magazine, with 
offices at 233 Fourth avenue, New York city. 

The publishers of the Hunter-Trapper- 
Trader, Columbus, O., are to publish a 
weekly for hunters and campers, to be called 
Camp and Trail. 
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Dr. Frederic Taber Cooper and M. Clay- 
ton Hamilton announce that their connection 
with the Forum has been severed. Dr. 
Cooper was editor and Mr. Hamilton dra- 
matic critic. B. Russell Herts, editor of 
Moods, has been made editor of the Forum. 
It is said that while the general policy of 
the magazine will remain unchanged, there 
will be a new policy in regard to contribu- 
tors. Among those who will write for the 
magazine in the future are Edward Mark- 
ham, George Sylvester Viereck, James Op- 
penheim, Reginald Wright Kaufman, Her- 
bert H. Everett, Percy Mackaye, and Wil- 
liam Archer. 


The American Baby, a new monthly maga- 
zine edited by Minna Caroline Smith and 
published at 1 Madison avenue, New York, 
will print stories, poems, and articles for 
those interested in children under six. 


A new monthly magazine called the Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, treating of 
experimental pedagogy, child physiology and 
hygiene, and educational statistics, will be 
published, beginning this month, in Balti- 
more. The editors are W. C. Bagley, of the 
University of Illinois; }. Carleton Bell, man- 
aging editor, Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers ; C. E. Seashore, State University 
of Iowa ; and Guy Montrose Whipple, Cor- 
nell University. There is a long list of col- 
laborators, some forty in number, including 
the leading men of America and Europe in 
these various lines of investigation. 


The Bohemian Publishing Company of 
New York, publisher of the Bohemian 
Magazine, has been endeavoring to adjust 
its financial affairs and to re-organize. The 
company was incorporated September 3, 
1909, with a capital stock of $225,000, and 
bought the magazine from the receivers of 
the Outing Publishing Company of Deposit, 
N. Y., which had formerly published it, and 
which company failed last April. The Bohe- 
mian Publishing Company has issued the 
December number of the magazine, in which 
appear the names of Fritz Krog, president, 
and W. N. Smith, treasurer. The liabilities 
are reported to be $25,000, and the assets 
$6,000 to $7,000. 


The trustees of Albert Brandt have sold 
the Arena Magazine to Joseph Hallock, 
editor and publisher of the Christian Work 
and Evangelist, who will continue to publish 
it, from New York. 


Figures recently made public show that 
Everybody’s Magazine lost $297,854 for the 
fiscal year ending February 28, 1907, when 
Mr. Lawson’s “ Frenzied Finance” was run- 
ning in it, but made $106,907 in the fiscal 
year 1907-’08 and $169,576 in 1908-’09, while 
from February 28 to September 30, 1909, the 
earnings were $40,960. 

The Cornhill Magazine celebrates its 
jubilee this month with a special and en- 
larged number. Among the leading articles 
is one entitled “ The First Editor and the 
Founder,” by Lady Ritchie, with portraits 
of her father and George Smith, and fac- 
similes of two letters from Thackeray to 
Smith. E. T. Cook writes upon the jubilee, 
and other writers contribute character 
sketches of Leslie Stephen and James Payn, 
former editors. 


The Publishers’ Weekly for December 25 
is a memorial number dedicated to Adolf 
Growoll. It has a frontispiece portrait of 
Mr. Growoll, an appreciation of him, and 
tributes to him by many friends. 


Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl died in New 
York November 30. 
Emily Huntington died at Windham, 


Conn., December 5, aged sixty-eight. 

Adolf Growoll died in New York Decem- 
ber 7, aged fifty-nine. 

Mrs. Justina Moore (“ Martin J. Pritch- 
ard”) died in London December 7. 

Frederick Greenwood died at Lydenham, 
England, December 14, aged seventy-nine. 

Colonel Charles Ledyard Norton died at 
Sandwich, Mass., December 15, aged 
seventy-two. 

Professor George Park Fisher died at 
Litchfield, Conn., December 20, aged eighty- 
two. 

Frederic Remington died at Ridgefield, 
Conn., December 26, aged forty-eight. 

Arthur Gilman died at Atlantic City, N. J., 
December 28, aged seventy-two. 














